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French Initiative 


The Polska Informacja Poli- 
tyczna welcomes the initiative of 
France in trying to prevent the 
conflict in Spain from developing 
into serious international com- 
plications. In its opinion, the fact 
that the proposition of the French 
Government concerning neutrality 
seems to consider the two fac- 
tions in Spain as belligerence 
indicates a determination on the 
part of France to deal with rea- 
lities and not with formulae. 

Poland’s official attitude onthe 
French proposition is not yet 
elaborated in all its details, but 
will be determined by the pro- 
found sympathy and compassion 
which the nation feels for the 
people of Spain and the tragedy 
they are suffering: “Poland will 
not make the least move which 
might prolong the fratricidal 
war in Spain.” 

It may be expected that Poland 
will warmly support none-intefe- 
rence, either direct or indirect, 
ee 
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Regarding Spain 


in the internal affairs of Spain 
as it has always been one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Polish 
policy that “each nation has the 
right to regulate its internal af- 


fairs by its own means and fol- | 


lowing its own needs.” 

The French proposition, in as 
much as Poland has mainiained 
ihe strictest neutrality and has 
given no war materials to either 
party, involves no change wha- 
tever in Poland’s action hitherto; 
such a proposition therefore, 
would readily fall in line with 
Poland’s firm tendency to conso- 
lidate peace. 

“It would be well to ask ho- 
wever,” concludes PIP “whether 
non-inteference limited to ihe 
non-exportation of war materials 
will achieve its aim, if the obli- 
gations assumed by the signatories 
do not provide against financial 
help or the inflow of foreign 
volunteers to the one or the 
other belligerent party.” 


The Western Elements of Polish Civilisation 
By Roman Dybowski 


(Professor of English Literature, University of Cracow). 


T 


In welcoming a representative 
gathering of women graduates 
of the world’s Universities within 
the wall of that ancient capital 
of Poland, whose churches and 
palaces speak to them of a tho- 
usand years of national history, 
it is perhaps not inappropriate 
to submit to their consideration 
some reflections on the bis- 
torical position of Poland among 
the Slavonic family of nations, 
and on those particularly intimate 
bonds which, stretching beyond 
the limits of Slavonic Europe, 
have always united Poland with 
the Western European world and 
its civilisation. 

Like their Western neighbours 
the Czechs, the Poles, when 
emerging on the scene of history, 
received Christianity from Rome 
and not from Byzantium, and 
thus were spared the isolation 
which the Prussians and the 
Eastern section of the Balkan 
Slavs were consigned by their 
acceptance of the Eastern 
Christian ritual and creed. 
Being incorporated in tbat great 
medieval League of Nations, the 
community of the Roman Catholic 
States of Central and Western 
Europe, the Poles, ever since the 
X-th century, shared in that 
common heritage of Latin culture 
of which the Church of Rome 
was then the guardian and the 
dispenser. While continually 
struggling, since the same remote 
period, against the pressure 
Eastward of the expanding German 
element, the Poles at the same 
time received from German sou- 
rees much of what made up the 
essence of medieval civilisation. 
The towns especially — which 
owing to Poland’s position at the 
junction of old European trade 


routes, attained great wealth 
and importance in the later 
middle ages — owed a great 


deal to the German factor. They 
were rebuilt and reorganized 
largely by invited German settlers 
after the devastations of the 
great Tartar invasion of 1241, 
and for centuries after, they bore 
the imprint of German influence 
not only in the language of their 
municipal records and the names 
of their foremost(patrician families 
but also in the character of their 
architecture which still bears 
witness to that historical conne- 
ction. The lofty cathedral church 
of St. Mary’s in the market—place 
of Cracow — one of the outstan- 
ding monuments of Gothic art in 
central Europe — contains as its 
chief ornament that marvellous 
piece of inspired wood carving, 
the high altar with the figures 
of the twelve apostles gathered 
over the tomb of the Blessed 
Virgin: it is significant that the 
creator of that masterpiece the 
XV-th century sculptor Vitus 
Stoss, spent one-half of his life 
at Nuremberg and one-half at 
Cracow. 


IL. 


A few steps only from St. Ma- . 


ry’s in the same spacious market- 
place, another fine monument of 
ancient municipal architecture 
the Clotb-hall — illustrates the 
next chapter in the history of 
Poland connections in with the 
West. The Cloth-hall belongs in 
its final shape to the Renascence 
period, and was the work of an 
italian artist, Gian Maria Pado- 
vano, in the XVI-th century. 
Italian reachers and priests, as 
well as Italian traders and arti- 
ficers, had made their appearance 
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CRACOW 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THE 
TOURIST 

From whatever side you app- 
roach Cracow, you.are always 
struck by the great number of 
towers. But there is one which 
soars above them all, encircled 
| with a golden crown flashing in 
the sun or gleaming against the 
dark sky in the long beams of 
spot-lights. This is the tower of 
St. Mary’s, the Gothic monument 
of Poland’s national glery. A se- 
cond group of towers cor centrated 
on the bank of the Vistula, indi- 
eate the residence of the Kings 
of former Poland and their eter- 
nal resting place in the vaults of 
the Cathedral. High on the “Wa- 
wel” hill this age-old castle-ca- 
thedral stands, the scene of co- 
untless acts of state of deep 
moral significance for the whole 
nation. 

Cracow, the “city of steeples”, 
is also frequently called the “city 
of living stones”, the “treasure 
house of Polish relics”, the *Po- 
_lish Rome”, or in the metaphors 
of visitors, the “Polish Florence”, 
the “Polish Brugges”, or the *Po- 
lish Munich” out of regard for 
its role, past and present, in the 
artistic life of Poland. All these 
epithets testify to the cultural 
and national importance of the 
ancient city. 

Cracow lies on the left bank 
of the Vistula in the south-west 
part of Poland, scarcely a few 
hours journey by train from the 
German and Czehoslovakian fro- 
ntiers, surrounded by beautiful 
green hills etched with deep-cut 
valleys and streams, colourful 
cornfields, and forests. It counts 
about 250.000 inhabitants. 

An old, old town, its beginnings 
reach far back into the dim 
middle ages. The surrounding re- 
gions were inhabited in prehis- 
toric times, as is evident from 
human traces found in the gro- 
ttoes of the hills to north of the 
city. There is an old legend not 
without some historical fonndation 
which ascribes the founding of 
Cracow to Prince Cracus, wbo 
allegedly killed the dragon living 
in a cavernatthe foot of Wawel 
hill, periodically playing havoc 
with the surrounding couniry. 
As the chief and founder of the 
city on the Vistula, Cracus was 
honoured upon his death by a 
| huge mound made by his people 
| according to the Slavonic custom; 
| bis daughter, the legendary 
| Wanda, likewise has her barrow 
not far from Cracow. 

The historical monuments date 
from the conversion of Poland to 
Christianity toward the end of 
the X-th century when the first 
Christian churches were built in 
Cracow. The foundations and 
walls of several churches, the 
Cathedral, the church of St. 
Adalbert, in the market-square, 
of St. Michael on the Skalka, St. 
Andrew on Grodzka Street, and 
several others bear clear marks 
of Romanesque architecture. 
These traces must be sought out 
by the tourist for they are not 
evident at first glance, being 
overshadowed by the great pre- 
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ponderance of Goihic in the 
churches and houses of the old 
quarters of the town. 

The middle Ages surrounded 
Cracow with a wall of defence 
which every tourist must enco- 
unter on his way from the rail- 
road station. A number of beau- 
tiful towers of stone and red 
brick, the Florian Gate and the 
Carpenter's Gate still connected 
by fragments of the old ramparts, 
and the exceptionally interesting 
Barbacan encircled by a moat, 
are all that remain of the me- 
diaeva) fortress. The rest of the 
walls which described a circle 
to meet finally at the Wawel 
Hill are now no more, but in 
their place there is a beautiful 
belt of parks called the “Planty”. 
Ancient Cracow inside these 
walls was logically laid ont about 
ibe central great market place 
in a series of blocks wilh streets 
leading to bastioned gates. 

The tourist wandering through 
the narrow streets of old Cracow 
and at every step coming upon 
Gothic churches, old mediaeval 
dwelling houses,splendid Gothic 
and Renaissance doorways, and 
poetically colourful street per- 
spective, cannot but surrender 
to ihe charmand beauty of these 
spots emanating ihe culture of 
by-gone ages. Mediaeval Cracow 
lives again in his mind’s eye 
with its streets busy with mer- 
chants, with iis haughty patricians 
in love with art, its pious and 
Jearned monks and scholars, its 
artists and artisans, and its res- 
plendant royal cavalcades. 

In the great Market Place, to 
reach which you pass through 
these very streets, rises the im- 


posing Cloth-hall, a monument 
of mediaeval building at once 
practical and beautifully harmo- 
nious in line. Nearby stands the 
Tower of the old Town-hall, the 
only part of it remaining, once 
a torture-chamber, then the city 
watch-tower ¡and military post, 


| Further on, you see the tiny Rom- 


anesque church of St. Aldabert, the 
first apostle to the pagans along 
the Vistula. Hundreds of pigeons 
flock about the square, intermi- 
itently rising up with clapping 


| wings to circle about the towers 
| and roofs. 


The jewel of the Market Place 
is of course St. Mary’s church, 
noble initssturdy Visiu'a Gothic 
outlines, toned down in the colo- 
ur ofits old brick and weathered 
copper-roofs, and lifting two lofty 
towers rich in legend to the sky, 
From the higher steeple (80 meter- 
s) the guard every hour trump- 
ets the traditional “hejnal”, acall 
that has been blown from that 
tower every since the XV-th 
century. The characteristic melo- 
dy of the “hejnał” is one of the 
particular bits of local colour 
here and inspired the American 
author, Professor Kelly, to write 
bis prize story forchildren, “The 
Trumpeter of Cracow“, 


The interior of St. Mary’s is a 
veritable treasure chamber. The 
most famous single treasure is 
perhaps the carved wooden altar 
of Wit Stwosz dating from the 
second half of the XV-th century, 
portraying, scenes from the life 
of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
The expressions and the lifelike 
vitality of the figures make this 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Gregory Macdonald 


Not yet has Great Britain been 
drawn by any incident into an 
active attitude towards the civil 
war in Spain. Anyone who cont- 
rasts the diplomatic somnolence 
of to-day with the intense activity 
of last August in another cause 
must be thankful for what shows 
signs of prudent restraint. During 
the first week of good weather 
since the summer began, the 
country has blossomed out into 
holiday attire and possibly has 
taken over from Spain the ne- 
glected philosophy of Manana. 


Mr. Baldwin is in North Wales, 
besieged at intervals by inspired 
crowds who want him to come 
down on the side of the Madrid 
Government. Mr. Eden returns 
from holiday this week to repla- 
ce his deputy, Lord Halifax, at 
the Foreign Office. Provision has 
been made for the recall of 
Parliament at short notice, but 
there is no sign yet that the 
Government wants to be faced 
by the two Houses, although 
there is some agitation for their 
recall among the supporters of 
the Left, who held a good-humo- 
ured “Popular Front” meeting, 
attended by some 15,000 people, 
in Trafalgar Square last Sunday. 
The National Government is not 
likely to act anywhere until the 
force of events begins to drive 
M. Blum into taking sides. 


Sp, Officially, however, Mr. Baldwin 
has probably done exactly what 
the country wants. When all is 
said and done he did preserve the 
peace during the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute, and peace is what the 
people desire. Great Britain is at 
present being flooded with pro- 
paganda, mostly on behalf of what 
we are told is Constitutionalism 
in Madrid; and not all the pro- 
paganda is of the loud and 
argumentative variety so familiar 
in recent years. Much of it co- 
mes from permeating societies, 
Oxford Dons, and scholarly pnblic- 
ations, gently insinuating that 
Progress, Social Justice and sci- 
ence all find fulfilment in a Left- 
ward direction. There is an odd 
mixture of Lord Palmerston’s 
energetic interference on behalf 
of Constitutionalism in Spain and 
Portugal a century ago,.and Aldous 
Huxley’s recent novel, Brave New 
World. But the ordinary man in 
the street is no more going to 
tolerate a clash of armed parties 
within the country than he is 
going to tolerate active interfe- 
rence in Spain. 


So the diplomatic support for 
M. Blum’s neutrality scheme is 
approved, and there is general 
satisfaction that the Government 
has warned all its nationals 
against the exportation of arms 
to either side. In better-informed 
circles it is recognised that the 
international arms traffic is not 
so easily curtailed by Goyern- 
ment warnings: the Senate Com- 
mittee which investigated the 
Munitions Industry in America 
was very clear on that point. 
Both sides will have arms from 
somewhere so long as they have 
the money to pay forthem. And 
they will have money from some- 


where as well.So perhaps weare | 


only istening to the overture. 


If the tension in the Mediter- 
ranean has been increased by 
the civil war in Spain, if the 
rise of the military dictatorship 
has swung the balance towards 
the Central Powers in Greece, 
and if the news from Palestine 
is far from satisfactory, the 
Egyptian Treaty has nevertheless 
eased the situation at a vital 
point. As at Montreux, the 
parties concerned profess them- 
selves equally satisfied. While 
ducated Egyptians themselves 
ĉo not put much faith in the 
rospects of independence now 
p 


or for ever, they have a conce- 
ssion to national feeling in the 
military area, and the agreement 
to support Egypťs candidature 
to the League of Nations may 
be significant. It removes one 
of the illogicalities when the 
Mediterranean was shaken in 
support of Abyssinia, and it may 
indicate a renewed effort on the 
part of the British Government 
to make the League of Nations 
a success. 


But the Mediterranean is not 
the whole question; and now that 
the Olympic Games are over the 
initiative may pass to Germany. 
The Spanish civil war has almost 
obscured in this country the 
very important question as to 
the future alignments of British 
policy in northern and eastern 
Europe. Sooner or later there 
will have to be a choice between 
the German and the Russian view. 
It is credibly reported that there 
is a conflict between the two 
schools of thought, and indeed 
necessity imposes it. 


The visit of Sir Robert Van- 
sittart to Berlin, the appointment 
of Herr von Ribbentrop to Lon- 
don, an understandable desire to 
detach Germany from Italy, and 
a hint of Anglo-Japanese rappro- 
chement dropped by The Times, 
all point in one direction. But 
on the other hand it is difficult 
to resolve the complex of contr- 
ary policies hardened during 
recent years. The Russian credit 
of a month ago, the struggle 
with Japan for the Chinese mar- 
ket, the League of Nations policy 
which goes with the philosophy 
of Constitutional Democracy built 
up during the nineteenth century, 
all point in the contrary direction. 
It must be assumed that the 
defeat of the League of Nations 
was a defeat for a whole school 
of thonght in London and that 
a subsequent division of opinion 
has to be fought out. If victory 
goes to the insurgents in Spain, 
the defeat of the nineteenth 
century school will be even more 
severe. 


Meanwhile perhaps the major 
defeat of all, of which the Lea- 
gue of Nations disaster was only 
a symptom, continues to show 
its effects in a rising tide of 
prosperity, particularly in Ame- 
rica and Great Britain, but else- 
where as wellallover the world, 
For the prosperity is not acco- 
mpanied by an increase either 
in international lending or in 
internal bank loans. The world 
is getting out of debt; the borr- 
ower is dictating terms to the 
lender. The latest Economist in- 
dex of trade activity in Great 
Britain continues to mount above 
the highest figures since (and 
inclusive of) 1924, It is well abo- 
ve the figures for 1928—9. 

At the same time it is annou- 
nced thatexportsare the highest 
for six years past, showing £ 45 
million an increase of nearly £5 
million over last July. It is true 
thatimports are still greater than 
exports (increasing by 11.2 per. 
cent. as compared with 9.9 per. 
cent. in exports) but re-export 
jumped by 26 per. cent. Also, 
the whole increase in overseas 
trade is not connected with war 
preparations. A great deal of 
machinery went tothe Dominions 
and the textiles made a most 
noticeable improvement. 


English life has suffered a 
severe loss this week by the 
death of Sir Henry Lytton, the 
veteran actor in Gilbert and Su- 
llivan operas, after an active 
career of half a century. The 
complementary genius of Gilbert 
the poet and playwright, and 


Sullivan, the musician, produced 
a series of operas which expre-| 
ssed the spirit of the country | 


LEON WYCZOEKOWSKI. 


WAWEL. 


LEON WYCZOLKOWSEL, (born in 1852), is an artist of amazing versatility. In 
the beginning of his career, quite indepedently and free of any foreign influence 
he tried his hand at plein air and initiated a purely Polish trend in a movement 
that was at thal time making a great furore in Paris. His besi known works in 


this manner are: Tae Beet Harvest, 


Ploughing in the Ukraine, and the Sione 


Druid. He subsequently turned to pastels and themes in sundued light reaching 

the utmos! perfection in the technique and expressiveness of this genre. His | 

Wawel Treasury series represents the fruit of this pertod. Having conquered 

these problems. his interest was caught by etchings and litographs. He then threw 

aside his oils and pastels and devoted himself exclusively to this new passion. 
He is now a professor in the Cracow Academy of Fine Arts. 


The Western Elements of Polish Civilisation 
Prof. R. Dyboski 
(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


in Poland’s courts and cities since 
early medieval times. Stronger 
Italian influences had reached 
Poland in the XVI-th century 
through the medium of Hungary; 
King Casimir the Great, the me- 
morable organiser of law, edu- 
cation, and economic progress in 
a country re-united after long 
dynastic broils, had spent his 
youth in his sisters Hungarian 
court, which formed a link with 
the Neapolitan domain of the 
house of Anjou and its refined 
Italo-French culture. The finest 
flower of that cultured Anjou 
stock soon afterwards occupied 
the throne in the person of 
Queen Jadwiga, who by her 
marriage to the neighbouring 
Lithuanian prince Jagielto tran- 
sformed Poland into a large fe- 
deral monarchy and won the 
vast pagan lands of Lithuania 
peacefully for Christianity and 
for Western European civilisation. 

It was the enlightened Jadwiga 
who was chiefly instrumental in 
reorganising and extending the 
University of Cracow, which had 
originally been founded by Ca- 
simir the Great in 1364. And it 
was in the later part of the glo- 
rions era of the new Jagellonian 
dynasty that another Royal ma- 
rriage — that of Sigismund I to 
Bona Sforza of Milan — brought 
number of Italians — especially 
artists—to the Polish Court. Of 
the new andampler wave of Ita- 
lian influences which now swept 
the country, the proud Renasce- 
nce structure of the Royal castle 
on Wawel Hill at Cracow bears 
imposing witness to this day; 
and the greatest products of the 
Polish scholarship and literature 
in the XVI-th century—the “Go- 
Iden Age” of old Poland—speak 
of it both in Polish and in Latin. 


Il. 


The powerfal Italian infuence 
was succeded by a period of 
equally strong and more prolong- 
ra eet 
(the Shakespearean spirit) at its 
best,and no man everinterpreted 
their tradition better than Sir 
Henry Lytton. He was an origi- 
nal personality ia his owa right 
and no finer story is told of him 
than that of his marriage while 
he was still at school. The bride 
and bridegroom went for a ride 
in a hansom cab on their total 
fands of one shilling and sixpe- 
nce. When the Headmaster star- 
ted to cane him for playing tru- 
ant, he exclamed: “Stop it! Do 
you kaow that youare thrashing 
a married man?” From Gilbert's 
operas the phrase, a Gilbertian 


situation, has passed into current | 


speech, and Lytton exemplified 
it by that incident. 


ed ascendancy of French civili- 
sation in Poland. The short reign 
of a King from the house of 
Valois (who was to become 
Henry III of France) left deeper 
traces behind in Polish culture 
than in Polish politics. And in 
the XVII-th century, a Queen of 
France — Marie Louise of Gon- 
zaga, who was the wife, to two 
Polish Kings in succession — once 
more made the court of Poland 
a centre of French influences in 
the field of intellect and art. 
One of the Queens French maids 
of honour herself became Queen 
of Poland through her marriage 
to no less a person than John 
Sobieski, the heroic rescuer of 
Vienna and Europe from the 
Turkish invasion of 1683. The 
bond thus established between 
Poland and France lasted and 


grew in strength through the 
following centuries, In the 
XVIII-th, the great revival of 


Polish . thought, education, and 
art, which preceded the political 
fall of the old Kingdom, owed 
much of its inspiration to the 
great French writers of the Era 
of Ealightement; and the fine 
architecture of XVIII-th century 
Warsaw — including such a perf- 
ect gem of Rococo style as the 
King’s summer palace called Za- 
zienki—still stands as a lasting 
monument to what the unfortun- 
ate but highly cultured last King 
of Poland Stanistas Augustus, 
did, with French examples before 
his eyes, for the adorament and 
progress of his capital and his 
country. And in the X[X-th cen- 
tury the Poles, having faithfully 
and valiantly fought under Na- 
poleon’s banners for years and 
temporarily regained iaden- 
pendence for part of their coun- 
try in his day, later found 
shelter for their soldiers and 
spiritual leaders in France after 
the breakdown of Poland’s armed 
rising against Russia in 1830. It 
was inthe hospitable atmosphere 
of the romantic and revolutionary 
Paris of the thirties and forties 
of the XIX century that some of 
the greatest works of Polish 
genius—the music of Chopin, 
the poetry of Mickiewicz — were 
produced by emigrants and po- 
litieal exiles. 
IV. 

If the German, Italian, and 
French influences here outlined 
in their historical succession, all 
acted as mighty fertilisers onthe 
spiritual soil of Poland and 
contributed to the creation of 
some of the greatest achievem- 
ents of the Poles themselves in 
learning and in art, it stands to 
reason that the reborn free Poland 
of our own days, while most 
eager to work out her owa nat- 


| PRESS REVIEW 


The Polish press this week has 
been most occupied with the vi- 
sit of General Gamelin to Poland 
aad the celebrations of the 16-th, 
anniversary of the Polish victory 
ver the bolshevists on 15th, August, 
1920. Kurjer Warszawski voices 
unanimous opinion of the people 
writing that “the Legend of the 
Miracle of the Vistula is an apo- 
theosis of the strenght of the 
nation, its vitality, its ability to 
rise to high effort in critical 
moments” and concluding that 
the present political constellation 
points clearly to the importance 
of proper preparation for defence. 
“Lest us remember the great 
lesson of the Miracle of the Vi- 
stula and that the full fighting 
strenght of the nation is insepar- 
ably connected with is unity, The 
question of the defence of the 
state is and must be the property 
of the people at large for only 
then will it be understood ade- 
quately as the first duty of the 
whole people”. 


Kurjer Polski writes in the 
same spirit emphasising that in 
the memorable August days the 
whole nation was united with the 
army in a military effort. “There- 
fore the victorious resistance to 
the invasion is something more 
than a magnificent military event” 
it is a victory not only of the 
army bat of the whole nation. 


Polska Zbrojna expressss the 
opinioa that the mamorial day 
ought to bə kept with special 
stress on the entire consolidation 
of the nation as it is understood 


‘by the Chief Commander and 


reminding its readers of the fact 
that the whole world is arminga 
it writes: — “Experience teaches 
us that the guarantees of paace 
still remaios - strength, that the 
security of every state and nation 
depends above allon the condition 
of its ability to defend itself”, 


(Continued on page 4, col. 5) 
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ional salvationiand make her own 
national contribution to the world’s 
creative work, can not but be 
interaationally minded in the 
sease of walcoming new foreign 
influences and seeking new con- 
tacts abroad, And it is safe to 
predict that the eras of German, 
Italian, and French influences on 
Polish civilisation will probably, 
in this XX-th century of ours, 
be succeeded by a period of wide 
and deep influences of the English 
speaking nations on the Polish 
mind and on Polish achievement. 


English literature — Shakespe- 
are, Byron, Scott, Dickens — has 
long been a potent factor in the 
development of modern Polish 
letters; in more recent years, 
British and American civilisation, 
in their manifold other aspects - 
political social, economic, techni- 
cal,—are increasingly making 
their mark in the fabric of Polish 
life, and the study of English 
and American models in almost 
every domain is being advocated 
by the older generation and 
eagerly pursued by the young. 
The exchange of students betwe- 
en the Universities of Poland 
the English speaking countries 
is now happily proceeding on an 
organised footing, through the 
Kościuszko Foundation in New 
York and similiar institutions: 
and those to whom the cause of 
better mutual knowledge between 
Poland and Britain and the Unit- 
ed States of America, means a 
paramount interest in their life, 
welcome with particular cordiali- 
ty the presence of large bodies 
of British and American women 
at the Cracow conference as a 
sympton of closer relations and 
beneficial internation between 
and the English speaking races 
in coming days. 


On the turn of the XX-th cen- 
tury there appeared in Polish 
national and cultural history a 
figure of such super - human 
creative power as to merit com- 
parison only with the great ge- 
niuses of the Renaissance: a poet 
and dramatist, painter, sculptor, 
musician, stage - designer and 
regisseur, citizen and patriot, the 
leader of the new movement to- 
ward a free Poland — Stanistaw 
Wyspiański, - born in Kraków in 
1869 where he lived almost. all 
the time to his premature death 
in 1907. 

The tragic years of Poland’s 
dismemberment were to become 
the splendid confirmation of the 
vitality of the Polish spirit and 
the indestructibility of the nation 
through the mighty flights of 
poetic geniuses in the works of 
the great trinity of Polish bards, 
(Mickiewicz, Słowacki, Krasiński) 
and of Stanisław Wyspiański, 
who may justly be called the 
moulder of the new Polish spirit, 
a spirit based not on patriotic 
ecstasy but on concrete labour 
and effort toward freedom. It 
was Wyspiański who first shook 
the Polish soul to the very 
depths and with his inspired 
poetry inflamed the heart of the 
nation to the inew battle to be 
led by a great Son of the Nation, 
the hero of deeds ofarms, whom 
history has shown tobe Marshal 
Józef Piłsudski. 


3 


Wyspiański, a completely Rena- 
issance figure, as mentioned 
above deserves, a study apart as 
an incomparable master in every 
branch of art he set his hand to. 
His poetically religious visions 
in the stained glass wirdows of 
the chureh of the Franciscans in 
Kraków, or the cartoons for 
thosein the Catnedral on the Wawel 
are unsurpassed in Poland. As 
a portraitist, or landscapist, or 
painter of compositions in flowers, 
he must be ranked among Po- 
land’s greatest painters. As a 
dramatist he developed such a 
depth in his dramatic conflicts 
with such simple means that he 
equals the great masters of 
ancient Greece and far surpasses 
them in the human truth and 
sincerity of his tragic feelings. 


He may rival the most illustrious” 


scholars for his penetrating psy- 
chological studies and comment- 
aries on the greatest geniuses of 
the world (see his study on 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet). As a lyric 
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STANISLAW WYSPIANSKI 


(1869 — 1907) 


By Jerzy Macierakowski 


poet the melody of his lines, his 
directness of feeling, and ease of 
expresssion make each of his 
poems a masterpiece of profound 
poetry. And in addition to all 
this creative artistic activity he 
wrote with his own deeds a 
brilliant page in Polish history 
asa fighter for the idea of a 
free Polish state. To this last 
mentioned service of Wyspianski 
as a poet-citizen, this article is 
devoted. 
= 


In order to understand the 
enormous importance of Wyspiai- 
ski’s activity and his influence 
on the psychology of his contem- 
porary public, it is necessary to 
bear fully in mind the atmosphere 
prevaling in the country then, 
the background, so to speak, on 
which Wyspiański began to work. 

The poetry of the great trinity 
which arose in the emigration 
period had filled the minds of 
all Poles with the Messianic 
conviction that Poland was the 
Christ of nations sacrificed for 
all the others; her resurrection 
would be therefore, a historical 
necessity coming of itself. This 
tendency found its full expression 
in the masterpiece of Zygmunt 
Krasiński Przedswit (Before 
Dawn) in which the poet prop- 
hesized the Eraof Spirit to come 
after the passing of two epoch 
and with it the resurrection of 
Poland. This manner of thinking 
implanted abroad by the exiles 
was a necessary and at first 
beneficial thing which strength- 
ened} Polish faith in the inde- 
structibility of the mation and 
awoke confidence in its power. 

In the course of years, howe- 
ver, the ideas advanced by Mic- 
kiewiez, Słowacki and Krasiński 
began to be falsely interpreted, 
and after the disaster of 1863 
the Warsaw positivists and the 
Cracovian historical school ad- 
vocated the dismissal of all 
thought of armed force, bulling 
the patriotre ardour of the more 
spirited with the narcotic of 
romantic poetry which interpreted 
the miracle of the resurrection to 
come as something outside the 
sphere of human activity. 

In such a period of peacefully 
somnolescent national feeling, 
Kraków, the intellectual center of 
the country at that time, was 
suddenly disturbed by Wyspian- 
ski's trumpet tones proclaiming 
the thesis that “a nation has the 
right to exist only as astate.” He 


STANISŁAW WYSPIANSK1 “SEWING* 


Portrait of IRENA SOLSKA 


SOLSKA the artist of Cracovian stage in the years 1905 — 1920, to day of the 

Teair Narodowy in Warsaw. One of the most beautiful and original feminine talents 

in the history of the Polish theatre. An incomparably great tragedienne, 2 most 

expressive heroine in the works of Shakespeare, Stowacki, Wyspianski, Ibsen 

Schiller and Żuławski, she is aiso 2 rare interpretress of the Polish and foreign 
comedy. 
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JULJUSZ OSTERWA as KONRAD in „WYZWOLENIE“ (LIBERATION) of STANISŁAW WYSPIANSKI, 


Osterwa, the director of the Juljusz Stowacki Theatre in 1932 — 1935, is to day incontestably the greatest representative in 
Poland of dramatic art and direeling. A profound connoisseur and great enthusiast of Polish Romantic Poetry and 
Wyspiarski, during his management he restored the Juljusz Stowacki Theatre to its old splendour. 


mercilessly criticized the resigned, 
lacadaisical attitude of his contem- 
poraries, and worked outaconcrete 
program of activity for the pre- 
sent and the future which he 
presented in full in four works, 
the poetic rhapsody: Kazimierz 
Wielki (Casimir the Great) -1900 
and three monumental dramas: 
Wesele (The Wedding) - 1901, 
Wyzwolenie (Liberation) - 1902, 
and Acropolis - 1903/4. 


* 


Wyspiański who at first had 
devoted himself to painting now 
turned to poetry, the greatest 
power his genius had atits com- 
mand, and used it to serve his 
nation. He opened with a bitter 
invective against the passivity 
and pusillanimity of his contem- 
poraries in Kazimierz Wielki, 
which toward the end brings out 
all the degradation of the once 
glorious nation; 

“Bach one clearly sick of soul, 
Scarce can reach the skirts 
[of fame 

Or meanest semblance of 
[real power...” 

He further accused his genera- 
tion of utter ignorance of that 
Greatness which in former times 
inspired Poles to mighty deeds. 
In his mind his generation was 
not a nation but mere pack of 

“stray disinherited journey- 
[men” 
* 


The full development of Wys- 


piatiski’s ideology is found in 
Wesele, WyzwolenieandAcropolis. 


The Wesele is a poetic portrait 
of the whole contemporary Polish 
public. Wyspiański, taking his 
Cracovian milieu as a model, a 
milieu that was perfectly repre- 
sentative of all Poland, showed 
that everything, intelligence and 
artistry, is sacrified either to ma- 
terialistic positivism or to super- 
ficial literary aestheticism in the 
name art for art’s sake; or that 
at most it goes no further than 
the mere appearance and abuse 
of national forms as in flaunting 
Cracovian folk costumes or ‘in 
dallying around the edges of a 
real understanding with the Polish 
peasant by certain individual 
marriages of intellectuals with 
buxom peasant maids. The pea- 
santry, on the other hand, has 
in Wyspiafiski’s opinion a very 
solid and realistic attitude toward 
the future of Poland, and appro- 
aches the national problem in a 
direct, essential way, but its 
weakness lies in the lack of a 
leader to direct the power lying 
latent in the simple peasant. 
Meanwhile, cultured society which 
should supply this leader idly 
waits for a sign from heaven, a 
golden trumpet (the famous złoty 

róg) that is to rouse the nation, 
and remains inactive, dreaming 
of the glory that once was Poland’s. 
This listless waiting, this passivity 
of the cultured, the would be and 
should-be leaders, is shown with 
tremendous dramatic force in the 
dance to the music of the Chochot 
(corn stack) in the last act of the 
Wesele. 


The incisive criticism that Wys- 
piatiski hurled at his contempo“ 
raries in the Wesele naturally 
had to be followed up with a 
concrete program of the proper 
action for them. This he outlined 
in Wyzwolenie. 

Here the author emphasises 
the listlessness of the nation 
which has fallen as it were, too 
much in love with the tombs and 
churchyards that remain as the 
marks of a chivalrous past, has 
ceased to take active part in hi- 
story in the making, and has 
forgotten that it must create its 
own State. It is Konrad, the hero 
of Wyzwolenie who proclaims 
that “nation has the right to exist 
only as a state” and that a free 
and independent state must be 
fought for. Passive waiting for a 
miracle is folly. The nation must 
once and for all shake off its 
indifference to curent history. It 
must take an active role, create 
events, and by real effort and 
labour toward winning back sta- 
tehood, show its strenght, physi- 
eal and spiritual, qualifying it to 
become a free state. 

Such was the essential pro- 
gram outlined by Wyspianski in 
Wyzwolenie. This seed of his 
deep ideology (which contained 
the solution not only of the all- 
importantnalional problem hehad 
taken up, but at the same time of a 
great number of vexing, ethical, 
moral, aesthetic and artistic ones 
as well) was rich in its harvest. 
It was Wyspiański who checked 
the spiritual decomposition of the 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CRACOW TO POLES 
DURING THE PARTITION PERIOD 


In the period when Poland was 
wiped from the map of Europe 
(1795 — 1918), the Polish nation 
had lost its sovereignty over the 
land, but had not ceased to 
exist as a vast ethnical group 
of a definite and particular cha- 
racter. It had lost its own poli- 
tical form, its outward splendour, 
but not for a moment had it 
lost its spirit which made itself 
evident in the most various cre- 
ative work contributing to world 
cultural achievement. The poli- 
tical conditions prevailing, 
the efforts of the partitioning 
powers to denationalise the Po- 
les, impeded the development of 
Polish creative work, especially 
when it bore anything resemb- 
ling a national stamp. In conse- 
quence, the great Poles, the men 
of real power, were obliged to 
leave their fatherland and seek 
refuge in England, Belgium, Italy, 
and above all France, where, 
unchecked by political oppression, 
they could create for Poland and 
humanity. 

The great Romantic poets, 
Mickiewicz, Słowacki, Krasiński, 
together with a whole galaxy of 
minor ones lived abroad. Chopin, 
Lelewel, the historian, and Hoene- 
Wroński, the philosopher-mathe- 
matician, and tens of others in 
the first half of the XIX century, 
developed their genius and talents 
abroad in the service of their 
nation. 

The political changes in Austria 
with the new liberal constitution 
of 1867 created a new situation. 
The autonomy of Galicia, the 
introduction of Polish schools 
and Polish administration, the 
toleration of the Polish language 
and of Polish cultural institutions 
gave an opportunity for national 
activity on Polish soil. 


From this time on Cracow 
renewed its tradition as a Polish 
cultural centre which it had held 
for ages as the seat of the first 
university in Poland (founded 
1363), and the home of a rich 
library full of manuscripts, inc- 
unabulae, and rare volumes eloq- 
uent of the contributions of 
Poland to the progress of know- 
ledge in Europe. Now Cracow’s 
cultural life, stifled in the first 
half century of subjection, began 
to flonrish again. There sprang 
up the Academy of Science 
keeping in vital contact with 
similar centres in Europe, the 
Academy of Fine Arts with the 
great master, Matejko, the Soci- 
ety for the encouragement of 
Fine Arts with its own exhibit- 
ion building, and many other 
such centres of scholarly and 
artistic achievement. Writers 
began to flock to the city: the 
great, Wyspiański, Przybysze- 
wski, the leader of the “Young 
Poland” movement, and many 
others. There was possible to 
publish works without the mut- 
ilations left by the censors pen- 
cil. Here arose a theatre of the 
highest quality, and literery mag- 
azines like Krytyka and Lamus. 

Side by side with these serio- 
us cultural institutions, ”Bo- 


A GARDEN FULL OF FLOWERS 


May we claim your altention in regard lo our NEW FLOWERS OFFER. The balbs, seeds, 
plants and roses that you have already obtained from us wilt have been flourishing during the Summer 
fo your joy and satisfaction, so that it is with confidence that we sugges! that for the Spring you wilt 
not forge! what we did for you in the Summer. By benefiting by our pressent offer you will make your 
garden A FLOWER PARADISE for a trifling amount, Our manual dealing with the care and culture 
of att bulbous and tubutous plants is offered as a free service, and will be sent al your request. With 
this as your guide you need have no fear of disappointment in your results, 

We trust to be favoured with your esteemed orders for the Spring. 


450 Dutch Iris blue, white and yellow, finest cutflowers; 
300 Crocus in 6 named yarieties; 100 Blue Grape Hyacinths 
and 150 Anemones, all colours — the whole collection only 
Zi.12.—. carr. andduty paid, packing free, if ordered within a for- 


tnight. (Regular price Zl. 20.—) 


GUARANTEED, Money refunded in full if not satisfied. 
JOHN GYSELAAR LTD., Bulb Growers 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE I. F. U. W. AND SOME 
OF ITS POLISH HOSTESSES 


LEON WYCZOLKOWSKEI. 
The cathedral of Wawel. 


hemia* likewise found favourable 
conditions of existence, and its 
Cracowian representatives in 
their discussions, songs, satires 
and witticisms, some of which 
bordered very close on frivolity, 
compared favourably with their 
Parisian counterparts, 

Over and above all this, Cra- 
cow still had one other great 
plus: thanks to the liberal con- 
stitution and the freedom of the 
press, it had a lively, colourful 
political life. Cracow was the 
centre of the conservatives who 
here published their dignified 
organ, “Czas”; and was at the 
same time a hotbed of radicalism, 
the haven of the socialists who 
also published their paper. 
And it was in Cracow thatthe last 
phase of the movement for inde- 
pendence reached maturity, sti- 
mulated as it was by political 
workers not only from Galicia 
but from all Poland, and espec- 
ially from the part under Russian 
rule. Here it was that Marshal 
Pilsudski prepared the army 
force that was to become the 
nucleus of the future Polish 
army, — the ,Riflemen* with 
whom on August 6th., 1914 he 
marched out of the Cracowian 
"Oleandry“ to regain Polish 
independence. 

Such -was the significance of 
Cracow up to the time of the 
Great War. Practically all the 
most illustrious m2n of Poland 
to-day were in their youth con- 
nected with this city by their 
studies, beginnings of political 
activities or otherwise. 

To-day Cracow has surrendered 
the palm of leadership to the 
capital, Warsaw, but still remains 
nevertheless, one of the greatest 
cultural centres in Poland. But 
in its very walls, in its relics of 
the past glory of Poland before 
the partitions and during, there 
remains a certain charm which 
every Pole feels, from whatever 
section of the country he may 
come, and to which every forei- 
gner sensitive to the greatness 
and beauty of the work of the 
human spirit must surrender. 


Ludwika Wolska. 


Yours faithfully 
JOHN GYSELAAR LTD, 
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| eminent women 


Mme Teodora Meczkowska. the 
President of the Polish Federa- 
tion of U. W. has kindly cons- 
ented to write for us a few 
words welcoming the Congress 
members. “Friends, she writes, 
before I pronounce my speech 
of welcome in the ancient aula 
of our oldest university, let me 
tell you how happy and proud 
we are to see in our midst such 
a galaxy of eminent women of 
great merit, well known as wor- 
kers for the cause of science, 
humanity and equal rights. 

We hope you will feel at home 
among us, in Poland, in this 
noble city of Cracow. May old 
bonds of friendship be renewed 
and new ones formed, bonds 
which shall enable us to continue 
our untiring efforts towards 
progress of science, mutual und- 
erstanding of nations, fair play 
for women”. 


M-me Teodora Meczkowska 


For several weeks past 
Polish papers have been paying 
tribute to and welcoming the 
coming from 
all parts of the world to attend 
the Cracow meeting of the I. F. 
U. W. The Warsaw Weekly, 
would like to say a few words 
about some ot the Congress’s 
Polish hostess and some of the 
Polish speakers. 

Polish women have a fine trad- 
ition in ancient history, in the 
middle ages and in the contemp- 
orary times, Their fortitude, their 
courage, and their deep patriotic 


feeling helped to keep alive the | 


national spirit, the unwavering 
conviction of the coming resurr- 
ection of Poland in the hard 
years of long captivity. 

Joseph Conrad, the great wri- 
ter, in his “Reminiscences” pays 
tribute to his mother, of whom 
he says: “Meeting with calm 
fortitude the cruel trials of life, 
reflecting all the national and 
social misfortunes of the com- 
munity, she realised the highest 
conception of duty as a wife, a 
mother, a patriot, sharing the 
exile of her husband and repre- 
senting nobly the ideal of Polish 
womanhood”. 

Foreign writers in their book 
about Poland are full of praise 
for the women. One of them Ber- 
nard Newman in “Pedalling Po- 
land” devotes a paragraph to the 
qualities of Polish Women. He 


says i. a.: “Mrs. Curie-Sktodowska 
was no ‘accident”...And this is 
true. She was the representative 
of a generation that had many 
battles to fight and to win. They 
had not only to fight for the 


social, economic and ` civil 
equality with men like the women 
of other countries, but they had 
to struggle for their national 
independence, for the right to 
learn and teach in their own lan- 
guage. 

A representative of the pre- 
war generation is Mme Teodora 
Meczkowska, the President of the 


Congress. Young in appearance, 
lively and active, a clear and lo= 
gic mind, a steady judgement 
are the prominent qualities of 
her character. Hers was a busy 
and eventfal life. An only daug- 
hter, she could not get the con- 
sent of her parents to study at 
an university. She started giving 
lessons to provide funds for her 
studies, organizing at the same 
time secret teaching courses, 
education centres, taking part in 
the independence activities. Mme 
Meczkowska graduated at the 
Geneva university. After the 
resurrection of Poland the Govern- 
ment entrusted her with a high 
post in the educational departe- 
ment. A teacher and tutor she is 
beloved and admired by all, 
always ready to devote her time 
and experience wherever the in- 
terests of women, humanity or 
science are concerned. She is one 
of the founders of the Polish 
branch of the Federation. 


Mme Stanistawa Adamowicz, 
lecturer at the Warsaw School 
of Hygienies is well known to 
many of our guests. Quiet, unas- 
suming she has more energy in 
her frail body than one would 
suspect, Besides her many scien- 
tific interests, duties and pub- 
lications she devotes her time 
to social work and takes an 
active part iu the feminist mo- 
vement in Poland; for three 
years she was a member of the 
Health Section of the League of 
Nations, which she represented 
at several congresses abroad, 
International Secretary and Chair- 
man of the Health Section of the 
Polish Council of Women 1927—28. 
Elected chairman of the Disar- 
mament Committee of the Polish 
Women’s organizations 1932. 
Member of the central board of 
the Polish Association of U. W. 
and chairman of its Committee 
on International Relations. 


Mme Emilia Grocholska M. A. 
social worker, editor of the paper 
“La Femme Polonaise” in charge 
of the social, women’s and edu- 
cative section in the lecture 
department of the Polish Broad- 
casting is the vice-president of 
the Polish Association of U., W. 
and member of the executive 
Committee of the Congress. 


It would lead us to far to give 


details of all the women of merit | 


members of the Polish Associat- 
tion and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mme Halina Siemienska 
M. A., like all the others a 
fighter for Poland’s independence. 
a delegate to many conferences 
dealing with the fight against 
white slave traffic, a writer on 
social questions, one of the most 
active women of the Polish 
feminist movement, Mme Wiec- 
kowska d. Phil., a gifted histor- 
ian, Mile W. Baltudis, Lic. Se. Econ. 
inspector of Silesian schools, 
Mile Radwańska, M. Phar., Mile 
J. Ackerman, D. Phil., they, as 
many others, deserve to have 


Polish branch of the Federation. $ 


whose words of welcome are 
heading this column. You shall 
see and hear her during the 


their work fully appreciated. 


Mile Kazimiera Mtakowicz 


| 


PRESS REVIEW 


(Continued from page 2 col. 5) 


Goniec Warszawski in an article 
entitled “What did General Ga- 
melin discuss with deciding fac- 
tors in Poland”? says that the 
problem how to bring the princ- 
iple of collective safety into 
agreement with the Polish stand- 
point was the chief subject of 
the French Polish discussions. 
According to the writer, France 
and England are highly intere- 
sted in the French General’s 
visit to Poland.” In Paris it is 
stated that a distinct turn has 
taken płace in Poland’s foreign 
policy. It consists herein that 
while endevouring to maintain 
the best neighbourly relations 
with Germany and to observe 
scrupulously the non-aggression 
pact of 1934 Poland is approa- 
ching the bloc of the anti - revi- 
sionist states standing on the 
principle of the respect for trea- 
ties and the new European 
frontiers defined by them. 

The French press exhibits much 
interest in General Gamelin’s 
visit, Tribune des Nations writes 
on the „Mission of General Gamel- 
in laying stress amongst other 
things on the fact that the diplo- 
matic and military agreements 
uniting Poland and France will 
never cease to be upheldon both 
sides. Nations so chivalrous and 
loyal as are Poland and France 
could never entertain the thought 
of ever disavowing the mutual 
obligations actual and moral 
which are laid upon them”. At 
the some time the author mainta- 
ins that the Polish-German pact 
in no way alters the relations 
between France and Poland. The 
pro-government organ Temps 
writes that doubtedely the French 
General’s visit at the appropriate 
moment stresses the cordiality 
of the relations existing between 
both countries, pointing out at 
the German press preserves an 
entirely calm tone with respect 
to the visit. “This fact confirms 
the conviction that the governing 
circles in Germany do no see 
any cause for alarm”. 

In adition we may say thatthe 
English press on the whole reg- 
ards the manifestation of close 
contact, as seen by General Ga- 
melin’s visit, between Poland and 
France with favour. M. K. 


One of the most interesting 
personages giving a lecture on 
the Polish day “On nothing at 
all” is Mile Kazimiera Iłłakowicz 
the prominent poet, winner of 
the literary State Prize for 1934, 
personal secretary to Marshal 
Pilsudski, and a high official in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Her poetry goes to the heart 
of every Pole. It is beautiful 
and simple in form yet full 
of expression, Mme A. Do- 
rabialska, professor of chemistry 
at the Lwów Politechnic, is the 
gifted pupil of Mme Curie-Skto- 
dowska and will speak on “The 
chemical element-yesterday and 
today”. Dr. Łucja Charewicz is a 
known publicist and will tell us 
about Polish women’s work in 
the press. Mlle Patkaniowska, D. 
Phil.. assistant of Prof. R. Dy- 
bowski, presents a “Study of 
tendencies of the present day 
women novelists in Poland and 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

This is only a slight outline 
of the activities and the work of 
some of the Polish hostess. Perso- 
nal contacts will give our guests 
the chance to become acquainted 
with them and also, let us hope, 
to know and understand them, 
and to reciprocate the warm 
feeling of friendship, the will to 
a mutual further co-operation 
which is harboured towards them, 
not only by those enumerated 
here, not only by all members 
of the Polish branch of the Fe- 
deration, but also by all Polish 
women, who are aware of the 
importance of women in the 
worlds history, 


S. Goryrska 
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The Library of the Jagiellonian University 


By Jerzy Mi 


The Library of the Jagiello- 
nian University, dating from the 
‘beginning of the XV century, 
is the oldest in Poland. It arose 
shortly after the revival of the 
University of Kraków by the 
generous bequest in 1399 of 
Queen Jadwiga and by the dec- 
ree of King Wtadystaw Jagiet- 
to in 1400. The advance of scien- 
ce and knowledge caused the 
University already in the begin- 
ning of the XV century to col- 
lect whole groups of works and 
text-books indispensable for 
study. These collections, at first 
existing in the individual depart- 
ments, in time were incorporated 
into a separate University Libra- 
ry, to-day constituting one of 
the richest and most splendid 
dibraries in Poland and at the 
same time one of the most inte- 
resting of the kind in Europe. 

In the beginning, the Universi- 
‘ty collections were increased by 
gifts’ of the great and of scholars 
either teaching at Kraków or 
studying thare; then by subsidies 
granted by the state; and finally 
dn recent years, by the gift of 
all the publications by domestic 


and many foreiga publishing hou- | 


ses. Tos graat fire in 1492 des- 
stroyed a part of the collections. 


But since then, thay grew conti- | 


mually so that the library buil- 
ding had to ba enlarged in the 
course of tim. After the recon- 


stcuction of the quarters in 1840- | 


1870, the Jagiellonian Library 
gained much in architectonic 
‘beauty; of particular artistic 


interest is the beautiful courty- 
-ard, surrounded by a lofty Got- 
hic collonade with erystal vaults 
sthat support a finely styled ba- 
dustrade. In the middle of the 
«courtyard stands a status of Co- 
pernicus by Cyprian Godebski 
which was erected in 1900 to cel- 
<ebrate the 500th anniversary of the 
University. The frieze running 
along the walls of the second 
story is likewise of high 
‘interest as it contains the port- 
waits in sgrafitto of all the most 
ffamous professors and scholars 
of the Cracovian academy. 
According to the data in Chwa- 
dewik’s invaluable book Polish 
‘Collections, in 1925 The Library 
‘had about 540.000 tomes of print, 
8653 manuscripts, 2879 incunabu- 
lae, 487 diplomas, about 15,000 
engravings, 3377 maps, plans and 
satlases, and 4494 tomes of music. 
Among these there are many 
ware treasures unique in 
world, especially of ancient prints 
and manuscripts. 


the | 


‘ierakowsHi 


The oldest works in the Libra- 
ry are the Codices of Prague 
(XVeent.),then the rare specimens 
bought in Constantza of St. Tho- 
mas of Aquinas’ commentaries | 
as well as other works of St. 
Thomas. The Polish delegates to 
the Great Synod at Basil (1449) 
enriched the Kraków collection 
by many theological treatises 
which they brought back with | 
them. | 

The Jagiellonian Library holds | 
practically all the existing Polish 
books printed in the XVI century. | 
There are many unique treasures 
among these as for example, the 
oldest known printed book in 
Poland — Calendarium Anni Do- | 
mini 1474 Currentis (Kraków | 
1474) — The Life of St. Anna | 
(Kraków, Wietor, ca 1532) writ- | 
ten by Jan z Koszyczek, Ex 
Terentii Comediis... Cologuiorum 
Formulae... Idiomatae Polonico | 
Donatae (Kraków, Szarfenberger | 
1545). Oae fourth of the books 
from the XVI century are writ- 
ten in Polish, and among these 
may be found the only copies 
extant of the works of Mikołaj 
Rey and Jan Kochanowski. 

The pride of Jagiellonian Li- 


brary are the incunabulae of 
which there are 2879, or one 
eleventh of all in the world. 


Chwalewik mentions that 300 of 
these were unknown to Hain, 
aad there are 500 here which 
were never seen by him. The 
Library contains the only comp- 
lete collection in the world of 
the prints of Casper. Hochfeder, 
two fragmentary prints of Guten- 
berg’s rival Coster, and the sia- 
gle existing copy of one of the 
oldest printed book catalogues 
of John Bemler of Augsburg 
(1486). 

Of new works, the collection 
of volumes treating the matter 
of Poland during the Great War 
will be a source inestimably 
valuable for fatare historians on 
this period. 

A department of the Library 
no less valuable then the above 
is that containing the manusc- 
ripts (beginning with the XV 
century) of students and profes- 
sors of Jagiellonian University. 

The oldest manuscripts in the 
Library date from the X century. 
To these belong the parchment 
manuscript from the end of the 
X century or the beginning of 
the XI-th, Thimaeus Platonis cum 
Commento Chalcidii, and part of 
Pharsalia Lucani, from the XIth. 
Many of these manuscripts are 


remarkable not only for their 


The courtyard of the Jagiellonian University. 


contents but also for their arti- 
stic execution, their splendid 
miniatures and stylized initials- 
One of the most beautiful in this 
respect is the XIII century ma- 
nuscript of Decreta Gratianii, 
while the famous Codex Pictura- 
tus of the Cracovian town scribe 
Balcer Behem (XV century) is a 
phenomenal thiag containiag the 
codices of all the Krakow guilds, 
decorated with artistically com- 
posed painting and 24 miniatures. 

As a special rarity must be 
mentioned 7Th2 Codex of Paul 
of Pragu2 (1459) written in Gothic 
characters on parchment. It is 
popularly called fhe bsok of 
Master Twardowski, and legend 
has it that on this book the 
finger prints of the devil are 
clearly visible, that same devil 
who forced Twardowski to do 
penance on the moon. Another 
interesting relic are the manus- 
eripts written, after the fashion 
of the Middle Ages, with the 
left hand, showing that our 
attitude toward the supposed 
superiority of the right hand is 
only a superstition. The supers- 
titions of old timss, incidentally 
are well set forth in Queen Ma- 
rysienra’s book of cabals — Che 
cosa sia la Cabalas. 

Having mentioned only the 
most important manuscripts writ- 
ten in foreign tongues, a few 
words should be said of the 
oldest Polish writings. These are 
the Polish prayers in Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, Credo which 
are all found in the Ms. of 1376. 
The library also has the oldest 
text of the famous Polish song, 
the first national hymn as it might 
be called, the Bogurodzica written 
with the notes, and dating from 
the beginning of the XV century. 

Booklovers, scholars, and his- 
torians find great interest in the 
royal autographs (Leszezytiski, 
Batory), in the correspondence 


of Martin Kromer, Hosius and | 


others. The literary papers of 
the famous Polish historian and 


political philosopher Joachim Le- 
lewel to be found among them, 
also, are yery rich. 

Besides its books, the Library 
has other relics of priceless 


value as museum pieces. Among | 


these is the magnificent mariner’s 
atlas by the famous Venetian, 
Baptist Agnese formerly in the 
possession of King Zygmunt 
August. It contains ten maps on 
parchment beautifully painted. 
Th2 marvellous bindings and 
covers of certain books deserve 
meation, too. The most beautiful 
is, in the opinion of most, the 
prayer-book of Queen Anna Ja- 
giellonka bound in splendid 
samnite and embroidered with 
little pearls to represent Polish 
white eagles, and bearing the 
initials A. J. —R. P. (Anna Ja- 
giellonka Regina Poloniae). 

Like every library, the Jagiel- 
lonian too has its Souvenir Book 
in which are found among others 
the signatures of King Henry 
Valois, King Stefan Batory, the 
great statesman and Chancellor 
of Poland, Jan Zamoyski, Queen 
Anna Jagiellonka, King Stanistaw 
August Poniatowski, the leader 
of the November Insurrection, 
Chtopicki, Emperor Wilhelm II, 
and Marshal Józef Piłsudski. 

Even a long article would not 
be able to describe all the 
treasures of the Jagiellonian 
Library. There are a number of 
interesting books on the Library 
from a historical point of view 
as Historja Bibljoteki Uniwersy- 
tetu Jagiellońskiego (1821) by 
Jerzy Samuel Bandtkie; Zarys 
historji Bibljoteki Jagiellońskiej 
(1923) by Wanda Konezynska. 
And now in order to popularize 
and make well known especially 
the manuscripts and incunabulae 
to be found in the Library, there 
really should appear a full-length 
monograph treating of the various 
departments of these treasures, 
lying in the oldest Polish collec- 
tion of books, the famous Ja- 
giellonian Library. 
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Stanistaw Wyspiański 
(1869 — 1908) 
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nation and threw the watchword 
of stubborn, persevering labour 
toward a new Poland whose re- 
surrection was to be effected not 
by a supernatural miracle but by 
the sweat and blood of her sons; 
and it was Wyspiatiski’s idea 
which finally prevailed. 


= 
* 


= 

The great poet did not live to 
see the freedom of his country, 
the mighty event which had 
pointed the way and inflamed 
the hearts of his countrymen, 
but he did experience a foretaste 
of it in his masterpiece, the 
Acropolis. In this drama the 
poet celebrates the beginning of 
a new era for the new Poland 
and heralds the new art ready to 
spread its wings. 


When true Art finally laid one 
of her greatest sons away for 
ever, she had already given him 
the laurel of immortality, but Wy- 
Spiatiskis greatest triumph is 
really that the gratitude and love 
of all Poland are with him for 
moulding the spirit of her free 
sons. 


STANISŁAW WYSPIANSEKI: Portrait 
of LUDWIK SOLSKI in the rôle of 
King Wtadystaw Jagietto. 


SOLSKI, director of the Juljusz Sto- 
wacki Theatre în the years from 1905 
to 1912. He is one of the most illustrious 
and indefatigable leaders of theatrical 
art ir Poland. This great artist and re- 
gisseur is mow also the director of the 
Teatr Naredowy and Nowy in Warsaw, 
fn recognition of his great merits and 
artistic service, the city of Cracow on 
the 60-th’arniversary of his work on the 
Polish stage nominated himthe honorary 
director of the Cracovian theatre. 


CRACOW 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THE TOURIST 


Continued from page 1, col. 5) 


altar one of the finest examples 
of mediaeval wood carving extant. 
All the decorations, the altars 
sand tombs, statues, paintings, and, 
‘specially the beautifully modu- 
dated colours of the stained-glass 
windows create an effect far 
more pleasing than the gloomy 
atmosphere prevailing in St. 
Stephen’s cathedral in Vienna or 
Notre-Dame in Paris. 

The history of Cracow in its 
relation to that of the Polish 
state throughout the centuries is 
best reflected in the relics to be 


found on the Wawel, in the Ca- | 


thedral and in the Royal Palace. 
A visit to the Cathedral 
may be edifying only to the 
‘tourist more or less acquainted 
with Polish history. The character 
of the chapels, the monuments 
of the Kings and bishops, Med- 
jaeval, Renaissance, 
Neo-classic, continually force 
historical allusions into mind. 
We need mention but the splen- 
did chapel of St. Stanistaw, the 
patron of Poland, lying in a silver 
coffin in the center of the Ca- 
thedral, the marble monuments 
of the Piast and Jagiełło dynast- 


Baroque, or | 


ies . ornamented with lace-like 
carvings, and the pearl of Renais- 
sance architecture, the chapel of 
the Zygmunts of the Jagiellonian 
dynasty built by Italian architects 
ia the beginning of the XVI 
Century. 

In the underground vaults of 
the Cathedral lie the Polish kings, 
the great national heroes and 
poets. 

The Royal Castle adjoining the 
Cathedral is now gradually being 
renovated and brought to its for- 
mer splendour out of the ruin 
to which war and military oc- 
cupation had reduced it. The Re- 
naissance balconies of the great 
courtyard and a number of halls 
dating from the XIV, XV, XVI, 
and XVII centuries are most 
worth while seeing. The most 
interesting and at the same time 
most yaluable relics adorning the 
walls of the chambers are the 
100 Brussels arrases from the 
XVI century. 

The view from the windows of 
the Royal Castle in the part now 
reserved as the residence of the 
President of the Republic, em- 
braces all Cracow in a vast pa- 


CRACOVIAN COSTUME. 
Halska, the excellent artist of the Teatr 
Narodowy in Warsaw, lin a costam? of 
Cracovienne designed by VICENT DRA- 
BIK (1883-1933), the famous Polishstage- 
designer and painter. 


Miss Alina 


norama. From here can be seen 
the famous Skałka, whose church 
is the Pantheon of Poland, the 
new disiricts of Cracow built up 
since the war with their fine 


monumental buildings, schools 
and gardens, and all the land- 
marks that are worth going down 
again into the city to visit. 


Above all one should not miss, 
the University founded in the 
second half of the XIV-th century, 
the alma mater of Copernicus, 
nor its famous library. While in 
the vicinity it would be a pity 
not to visit the churches of the 
Dominican and the Franciscan 
Friars near at hand to admire 
the stained glass windows ofthe 
great Stanistaw Wyspiatski. The 
museums, too, the Museum Na- 
rodowe, Museum Czartoryskich, 
the Dom Matejki and the Museum 
Etnograficzne are fall of interest. 
But the tourist should not spend 
all his time burrowing in the past. 
A ramble about the parks and 
markets with their fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers so character- 
istic of modern Cracow is likew- 
ise full of colour and interest. 
The tourist will be struck by the 
number of young people in this age 
old city. Thousands of 
from University, and the many 
other institutions of higher learn- 
ing throng the streets. Cracow’s 
intellectual life is very animated. 

An evening walk will lead you 
out of the city limits to the 


Btonia, the picturesque meadows | 


skirting the town and already 
touching the suburban forest and 


students | 


villages so rich in original folkl- 
ore. From here, two great mounds 
catch the eye: not the legendary 
ones of Cracus and Wanda, 
those are on the other side of 
the town; but of Kosciuszko and 
Józef Piłsudski. The nearer one, 
KoSciuszko’s, was built toward 
the end of the XVIiI-th century 
in memory of the great champion 
for the freedom not only of his 
own land, but for that of the 
United States as well, by his 
countrymen whe brought ground 
from all parts of Poland. The 
second is that of Marshal Pil- 
sudski, hero and leader of resur- 
rected Poland, the place of 
pilgrimage to-day of countless 
thousands who ceme to pay their 
tribute te His memory with a 
handful of earth. These four 
mounds, symbolic of national 
gratitude, embrace 12 centuries 
of history, and stand guard over 
the city, bastions of national 
culture. 
Jadwiga Krawezynska 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


American and British Magazines 
American, British and Continental 
Editions. 


Boeks en Peland — Road Maps — 


Dictionaries. 
Book store, M. Arct. Nowy Swiat 35. 
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UJAZDOWSKA 18, WARSAW 


The following persons are entitled to receive 
visas or immigration certificates for Palestine: 


~ Ehana 
ROTENBERG Chana 


EIZENZANG Chawa 
SHIFRES Szimon 
GOMULSKA Nisan 
STENCEL Rachela 
KIWELEWICZ Szmut 
RABINOWITZ Beealeel | 29 
WEINGARTEN Benjamin 
GROSGLIK Lejb 
FREIBRUN Isak 

ita 

Aron 


Cs Salomon 
HELLER Alda 
A Lucja 
ROSENCWAJG Wolf 
SZ. AJFSZTEIN Szendla| 
TENENBAUM Mendel 
wife and son 


STANGER Pepi 
GELBARTS isaka 


i Roza 
STEINHAUER Israel 

X Frymeta 
RAWSKI Boleslaw 
TEIBLUM Szyja 

wife & 3 children 

KRONHEIM Abush 

3 Jatta 
ROZENBLUM Hana 
ABRAMSON Fajwel 
BIALY Mojsesz 
BLAJFEDER Chana 


SCHORR IZAK 
FINK Hanna 2 
PERLMUYTER Rywka | 26 
GOLDBERG Tyla 61 
WEINSTEIN Hodil 34 
and two children 
ZYINIK Taube 23 
Pinchas 4 
BURSZTYN Gela 16 
BRYZMAN Ber 73 
3 Mirjam 78 
FRANKEL Zluwa 72 
SHEFER Ginnendla 25 
KAHAN Abram 28 
PERLMUTTER Sala 41 
è Salman 6 
HAJBLUM Chaja 47 
and 5 chiloren 
SCHLEIDER Gerszon 17 
1100271] WIERZSBOLOWSKA Zelma| 50 
r Liba | 14 
AJZENSZTAJN Mirjam | 22 
SZTURMAKIEWICZ Sara} 26 
UTYN Heszka 20 
GORDON Chana 19 
GAWURIN Tamara at 
LEWIN Rochla 21 
SZWIF Tamara 23 
GOLDENBERG Sura 21 
JUNOWICZ Cypora 24 
RUSS Porja 22 
BLOCH Tamara 22 
TRAU Marja 21i 
SZTADLER Chaim 23 
MITELMAN Eljasz 23 
ZPLBERMAN Abram 20 
REJTELMAN Eljasz 18 
MECHLIS Szmul 20 
OPALINER Wolf 21 
DOKSZYCKI Zelik 21 
GELMAN Mojsze 23 
SKULSKI Szloma 22 
SZINDELKKOJT Icchok | 20 
ROJZEN Mojsze 20 
KAC Sender 92 
HETMAN Jankiel 20 
GENDELBERG Awram 21 
GIBGOT Abram 24 
GOLDSZTEJN Jakób 19 
BAUMGOLD Icek 20 
LEDERHENDLER Here | 20 
SZUCHMAM Kadesz 19 
STEIGER Mojsesz 20 


23 
55 
49 
23 
NAJDIK leek 31 
wife & 2 children 
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6.11.36 
5.11.36 


19,11,36 


13.11.36 
13.11.36 
14.11.36 


16.11,36 
23,11,36 


24,11.36 


20.11.36 
20,11.36 


23.11.86 


23.11.86 
23.11,36 
23.11.36 
„11,36 
12.11.36 


14.11.36 


14.11.36 
17.11.36 


18.11.36 
20.11.36 
21.11.36 
17.11.36 


25.11.36 


25.11.36 
29.11.36 


16.12.36 


Warsaw, -Stawki 25 
Pomorska 50, Lodz 


Zaklikow, Pow. Janow 

Czortkow 

Brese n/B. Batorego 14 

Warsaw, Elektoralna 10 
ir 

Warsaw 

Lodz 

Pabjanice 

Haliez 


Lwow 


Stupnica 
Otwock, Prosta 1 
Bendzin, 3-go Maja 5 


Lwow, Berka 1 
Lodz, Sierpnia 37 


Chrzanow 


Lodz, Lomzynska 8 


Klodawa 


Kielce, Pl. Pilsudskiego 
Lomza 

Goniadsz 

Warsaw, Grzybowska 7 
Krakow, Sukienice 59 
Rzeszow 

Warsaw, Nalewki 18 
Lodz, Srodmiejska 25 
Brody 


Lubien 


Warsaw, Zelazna 66 
Kolno 


Zimanowa 
Sanok, 3-go Maja 5 
Warsaw 

Krakow, Zyblikewieza 9 


Warsaw, Mila 31 


Bobrka 
Grajewo 


Krakow, Rejtana 7 
Bialystok, Mlynowa 8 
Swislocz, Bitnera 6 
Grodno, Kaluciuska 14 
Polna 47, Bialystok 
Bialystok, Ryska 4 
Swislocz, 

Ostrog 

Wolkowysk 

Lodz, Pomorska 41a 
Wilno, Witolda 33a 
Lwow, Kopernika 21 
Bresc n/B 

Brese n/B 

Bresc n/B 

Rowne 

Rowne 

Kowel, Warszawska 51 
Dolhinow 
Wyszogrodek 
Kolo Dubna, Kozin 
Rowne, Hallera 11/3 
Kowel, Pereca 13 
Kowel, Warszawska 137 
Luboml, Rynek 15 
Rowne, Kolejowa 1 
Legionow 111, Kobryn 
Kowel, Warszawska 54 
Mlawa, Rynek 28 
Kowel, Warszawska 54 
Suwalki, 3-g0 Maja 9 
Yezicrua ad Tarnopol 


M 
Minsk Maz. Warszawska 79) 


p 
S| Latest 
NAME o | & | date for Address 
& | $ application 
a/6 
dD bat tag eo) 
FAJNGOLD Rywka 19 jD 4.11.36, | 3-go Maja 16, Grodno 
> Srul 67 
E Dwojra 51 
A Sara 15% 
JAKUBOWICZ Brajndel | 26 4.11.36 | Lenczycy 
b Hinde 62 
KONIGSBERG Chana 63 |D | 511.36 | Sieniawo 
SCHLECHTER Arje 49 |D | 5.11.36 | Falenica 
p Sura 50 
ha Chaja 13 
Fi Chana 10 
SZPILBERG Szija 59 Stary Rynek 3, Częstochowaļ 
z Sura 54 | 
SZEJNMAN Reweka 22 Bialystok, Nowy Swiat 
FLAKS Chana 22 Wilno, Orszesko 7 
JAKUBOWICZ Golda 21 Wilno, Niemecka 21 
AJZNER Gina 19 Warsaw, Lubeckiego 6 
HAFTKE Dwojra 22 |D Zdunska Wola 
ROZANER Chaja 34 |D Rynek 33, Wierzbnik 
MaDRA Ruehla 17 | D Mlawa, Poleka 13 
n Chewel 13 
LUBINSKI Malka 22 |D Zarka Zawiercianska 
SOBEL Elka 26 | D Radom, Kozienicka 49 
SCHOBACH Freida 61 |D | 10.11.36 | Przemyśl, Rojtana 10 
KULBAK Fajga 36 | D | 10.11.36 | Wilejka 
3 Sara 3 
RAFELD Sima 42 |D | 10.11.36 | Warsaw, Wolinska 7/80 
GINZBURG Gabriel lemon] D | 10.11.36 | Glebokie, Zamkowa 35 
ROZENBERG Hersz 56 | D | 10.11.36 | Pulawy, Piaskowa 5 
A Chana 57 
BEJDER Bejla D | 13.11.36 | Wlodzimierzee 
SZIF Jakób D | 13.11.36 | Zambor, Kopernika 2 
D 
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Juljusz Słowacki Theatre in Kraków 


The history of Polish theatrical art 
and of Polish cultural achievements in 
general must deyote a_ number of bril- 
liant pages to the Juljusz Słowacki 
Theatre (Teatr imienia Juljusza Sto- 
wackiego) in Kraków especially for its 
splendid accomplishments in the period 
from 1893 - 1916. 

The construction of the-building itself 
was begun in 1891 according to the 
plans of the well-known architect, Jan 
Zawieyski, and the theatre first opened 
its doors to the public in 1893. Standing 
in the middle of Plac Swielego Ducha 
with a fine perspective on all sides, it 
constitutes, from an architectonic point 
of view, a fine ornament to the city. 
Internally, perhaps, it is not quite so 
pleasing, although the well planned 
vestibule, the foyer, and the main stair- 
case deserve attention and praise. The 
pride of the theatre is the famous 
curtain, the work of one of Poland’s 
greatest painters, Henryk Siemiradzki. 

From the very beginnig of its existence 
the Juljusz Stowacki Theatre became, 
as the inscription on its front (Krakow 
to National Art - Kraków Narodowej 
Sztuce) indicates, a true temple of Po- 
lish thought and feeling. 

The period 1893 — 1916 falls into the 
tragic years of Polish subjection to the 
three partitioning powers. Kraków then 
was under the rule of Austria, the most 
liberal of the three, much less ruthless 
than Prussia and Russia in stamping 
out any expression of national feeling 
in word or in art. Plays-of anti-Russian 
character especially (and there were 
many such by the greatest poets of the 
XIX century) were quite freely permit- 
ted. This freedom soon made Kraków 
the center of the greatest minds, literary, 
poetic or artistic, in Poland, which here 
developed their creative activity. An 
especially important fact for the Juljusz 
Stowacki Theatre was that on the turn 
of the XX century there arose here 
a genius, unique in his kind, the erea- 
tor of tremendous visions of the new 
Poland and the founder of the Polish 
national theatre in the full sense of the 
word, — Stanislaw Wyspiaiski. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in this period the Juljusz Słowacki 
Theaire became an artistic outpost of 
prime importance; good fortune had it 
that its stage was managed in turn by 
the most illustrious representatives of 
Polish theatrical art and theory: first, 
Tadeusz Pawlikowski, the scholarly 


Warsaw Amusements. 


THEATRES 


ATENEUM Closed. 
KAMERALNY Closed. 
LETNI *Podwojna Buchalterja. Daily 


MALICKIEJ *Profesja Pani Warren” 
Daily 

MALY Closed. 

NARODOWY “Wielka Miłość” 

NOWY Closed 


POLSKI “Tessa”, 
REDUTA Closed, 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


OPERETKA—“Milosne walce”, Daily. 

CYRULIK WARSZAWSKI—Frontem do 
Radości”. Daily 

DOLINA SZWAJCARSKA Daily concerts 
& open air revue. 


CINEMAS 
**APOLLO “Tajemnica Panny Brinx”. 


Polish. 
*** ATLANTIC ,Shipmates Forever” 
American 
BAŁTYK “Small Town Girl". American. 
CAPITOL Maty Marynarz”. Polish. 
CASINO “Magnolia”. American. 
EUROPA “Rendez-Vous” American. 
FILHARMONJA “Here’s To Romance” 
American 
MAJESTIC “Professional Soldier”. Ame- 
rican. 


98202| SOMMER Pinkas 22 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Debica 

98203| FISZEL Abraham 21 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Sosnowiec, Nowa 2 
98204| KAC Icko 23 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Holoby Pow. Kowel 
98205| ROTSTEIN Manes 21 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Bialystok 

98206| NIRENSTEIN Aron 22 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Warsaw, Gesia 17 
98207| SZPITALNY Menachem | 19 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Bialystok 

98208] MAKOW Isaak 22 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Bialystok 

98209] RUBENFELD Jakob 20 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Zywiec Seroga 260 
98210] LEWIN Abram 22 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Krewo, 3-go Maja 2 
98211] ROZENKRANC Ajzyk 21 | B/3| 19.12.86 | Wloclawek 3-go Maja 6 
98212| IDELIOWICZ Mojsesz 22 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Wilno, Bekszta 8/15 
98213] PIETRUCHOWSKI Abram] 24 | B/3} 19.12.36 | Wilno, Niemiecka 19/8 
98214] FINK Leib 24 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Wroblik Krolewski 
98215] GWIRCMAN Josef 22 | B/3} 19.12.36 | Dzika 16 Kowel 

98216] MUNIC Lejba 24 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Opsa, pow. Brasla 
98217] MANELA Wulf 24 | B/3} 19.12.36 | Kielce, Przechodnia 1 
98218] DIKMAN Frydcrika 19 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Stanislawow 

98219] SAPIRSTEIN Pinchos 24 | B/3} 19.12.36 | Warsaw, Franciskans 24 
98220] WIERSZBOLOWSKI Eljas| 22 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Grajewo y 
98221] HOROWICZ Majer 20 | B/3) 19.12.36 | Czestochowa, Marji 6 
98229] FEINGENBAUM Adolf | 24 | B/3| 19.12.36 | Rseszow 

98223] PESCHES Dawid 20 | B/3| 1942.36 | Lwow, Franciskanska 
98224, HAFLER Osjasz 23 | B/3 19.12.36 | Lwow, Clowa 12 


(Teatr im. Juljusza Słowackiego) 


philosopher of theatrical art who was | 
director from 1893-1899 and then again | 
from 1913-1915; then Józef Kotarbiński, | 
the highly praised artist-regisseur and | 
great enthusiast of Polish literature 
(1899 - 1905); next Ludwik Solski | 
(1905-1913): after him, the gifted poet 
and dramatist Lucjan Rydel (1915-1916); | 
and finally, from 1916 to 1918 thekeen | 
critic and talented dramatist Adam | 
Grzymata-Siedlecki. 

All these managers were tireless in | 
their work to put the finest plays in | 
| 


Polish literature on the stage, above all | 
Wyspiaiski’s whose Wesele, first pro- 

duced on March 16, 1901 was a land- | 
mark in the history of Polish literature 

and theatre. Józef Kotarbiński at this | 
period was making titanic efforts. It | 
| was he who introduced onthe stzge, to | 


JULJUSZ OSTERWA as SUŁKOWSKI 
in ihe drama of Stefan Żeromski. (A 
miniature by Marja Gerson-Dabrowska 


the glory Polish culture, a whole series 
of the masterpieces of Polish literature. 
the poems of Słowacki, Mickiewicz, 
Krasiński, which had hitherto been 
regarded as not adapted to the stage, 
| but which since that time bave scored 
greater and greater triumphs with each 
presentation until they are now the 
daily bread of Polish theatre-goers. 
Under such management the Juljusz 
Słowacki Theatre became the Mecea of 
Poles from the very farthest limits of 


PAN “The Banner”. French. 

RIALTO “The Garden Murder Case? 
Americar. 

ROMA “Escape”. German. 

+*+ STYLOWY “Robin Hood”. American, 

ŚWIATOWID “Moon's Our Home.” Ame- 
rican. 


*** excellent. *** good, ** fair, * average, 
Unstarred not yet visited. 


Records of all the music in the 
above films can be obtained 


from Messrs. 


“MU Z Y K A” Nowy Świat 26 


ART AND OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS 


LP.S. Warsaw Paintings in Classical 
Period. Daily. 


ZACHĘTA. Jubilee display of works 
of W. Kossak. 10 to 6, admission 
zl. 1.50. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM. 3-go Maja 13. Ist 
Block. Display of Italian Prints. 
Daily 11 to 3. Admission 25 gr. 


| METAL AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 
i EXHIBITION. Aug. 23. 


i 2313 f. 27 MEHLER Lucie | 


the country, who lcnged td hear the 
Polish tongue in its most besutiful form 
and to fortify their hearts. and spirite 
with the thoughts of jhe titans of Po- 
lish national poetry resounding from 
this stage in all its inexpressible splen- 
dour. In this respect the Juljusz Sto- 
wacki Theatre was in those tragic years 
of the nation a true haven and temple 
of Polish art, especially as the manage- 
ment gathered under one roof and trai- 
ned the actors who are now the great- 
est of the older generation and might 
well be the envy of Europe: Solska 
Przybytko-Potocka, Wysocka, Siemiasz 
kowa, Solski, Osterwa, Zelwerowicz 
Leszczyński, Węgrzyn und many others. 
After 1918 the role of this theatre in 
the national life changed greatly. From 
the moment of Poland's independance 
when all the stages sounded, without 
the distorting deletions of the censor, 
with the prophetic words of Mickiewicz, 
Slowacki or Wyspiański, the Cracovian 
theatre became only a local center of 
theatrical art. Difficult circumstances 
of life led to various vicissitudes in its 


| fortunes. Managed in turn by Trzciński 


(1918-1926 and again 1929-1932), by Zyg~ 
munt Nowakowski (1926-1929) and Jul- 
jusz Osterwa (1935-1935) it always strove 
to give voice to true art whatever the 
circumstances. The period 1982-1935 
under the management of Osterwa was 
perhaps the most successful thanks to 
the energy of this great artist and di- 
rector who reverted to the theatre's 
tradition, and put on, with indispensa-- 
ble modernizations, almost all the most 
splendid masterpieces of Romantic lite— 
rature with a great number of dramas 
by Wyspiański and Żeromski, which 
again found popularity with the public. 

Since 1935 the theatre has been ma: 
naged by one of the moat cultured men 
of the theatre in Poland, the painter-- 
designer praised in all Europe, Profes— 
sor Karol Frycz, who-has been succes-~ 
fuly overcoming the difficulties caused) 
by the economic depression . and still® 
manages to treat his ‘public with works- 
of the greatest literary value presented? 
on a high level of artistry. 


Arno 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


(Church of England) 
WARSAW, SEWERYNOW 3 
Services in English every Sunday: 
8.30 a. m. Holy Communion 
11.00 a.m. Morning Prayerand Sermon. 
Ist. Sunday in each month, Holy 
Communion at 12 noon. 


Rev. Martin Parsons 
tel. 2-24-52. 


ANGLO BALTIC LINE 9.3. “Baltrover” 


From, GDYNIA- 
3rd, 17th September 


From LONDON: 
27th August, 10th Septemb. 


Cabin class £7. 0. 0. 
return 25% reduction. 


For further particulars, apply to 


UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LTD. 


Warsaw, ul. Kredytowa 18, tel.299-30 


Small Advertisements 


Experienced foreign correspo- 
dent, translator, interpreter 
at one time associated with 
foreign ministeries and leading 
British and American firms is 
open to full time or part 
time engagement. First class 
I references. Phone 263-76. 
Se 


SPALDING 
Tennis Balls and Rackets 


The World’s Best. 
$TO-KRZYSHA 13 


A SCHOLARSHIP IN EVERY 
BOROUGH 

Warsaw. The Prime Minister 
has instructed all his subordinate- 
organs in the Home Office that 
a scholarship for gifted but poor 
children should be instituted in 
every borough in Poland. This 
will help the access to higher 
education of peasant’s sons in 
larger numbers than had beem 


cjo Drucker Pilsndskiego | 


29.10.36 
Katowice 


Advertising Rates: 50 groszy per millimeter. Term rates on application. Classified advertising — 20 groszy per word. 
The Warsaw Weekly is published every Friday by E. Sykes. Warszawa, Sto-Krzyska 13 


Redaktor Odpowiedzialny — CECYLJA HALPERN 


Zakłady Graficzne B. Pardecki i S-ka Warszawa, Żelazna 56, tel, 5.22-05. 


reviously the case. 
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